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There is a recognized need for more effective access 
oy citizens to the proliferating multitude of available community 
services and facilities. The starting point of such access is being 
aware of the services themselves. Citizens need specific information 
quickly and a means of discussing it in terms of their own problems. 
Community information centers have developed as a result of this 
need. This study was initiated to investigate the possible role for 
the Government of Ontario in the organization and operation of such 
centers. Existing centers are studied in terms of goals, services 
provided, organization and procedures. It is recommended that 
community information services be expanded and that government 
support, financial and otherwise, be increased without government 
taking control of the programs. (SJ) 
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PREFACE 

This study is the result of the interest of the Community Development Branch of 
the Government of Ontario in determining what role, if any, the Province should play 
in the operation of community information and referral cemres in Ontario, A 
number of existing and several new centr es were funded as demonstration projects 
in order to learn from their experiences, h e present study represents the second 
phase of this examination; an interim report having been produced by Dr, R.A. 
Helling in March 1971. This report represents a more detailed examination of the 
goals and operations of the projects. It should be kept in mind that many of the 
centres have been in operation less than a full year. 

The research consultant wishes to express appreciation to the Director and staff 
of the Community Development Branch for their co-operation and support in the 
conduct of the study. Appreciation is extended to Mr. Don Padmore whose help in 
arranging meetings, contacting local centre directors, producing records, etc., was 
invaluable. I would also like to thank the directors and board members of the various 
community information centres who were interviewed during the couise o t is 
study. 

As in many research projects the bulk of the work was done by research assistants. 
Miss Monica Wilde deserves special thanks for her very real contribution Finally, 
this report could not have been produced on schedule without the untiring efforts of 
the secretary and typist, Miss Beryl Mernck, 

Wilson A. Head 
September, 1971 



DEFINITION OF TERMS 



For the purposes of this study, the following terms are commonly used: 

1. Community Information Centre. 

— a general term to describe a centre whose primary purpose is information — 
giving and referral. It is 'ooted at the community levul and may take the 
form of: 

a) A central information service — the largest information centre of an urban area 
big enough to contain one or more neighbourhood information centres, either 
operating or in the planning stages. 

b) A smaller information centre — a term used to distinguish those centres located 
in smaller population centres which are not large enough to warrant neighbour- 
hood information centres, 

2. Neighbourhood information centre — a centre serving a specific area or group 
within a larger urban area, 

3. Follow-up — the procedure whereby an information centre calls the inquirer, 
following referral or direction, to determine if satisfactory services were secured. 
The information centre may also call the service agency to determine if the 
inquirer actually made contact and was provided with appropriate services. It is 
one of the procedures used to ensure eed-back. 

4. Feed back — the process of channeling information back to its source in order to 
learn the effects of the service rendered. It is defined as the process whereby a 
community or neighbourhood information centre obtains some indication of the 
effectiveness of their own services and other services in the community. 

5. Referral — one of the perceived functions of an information centre. It occurs when 
an information counsellor personally makes contact with an appropriate pro- 
gram or service agency on behalf of the inquirer. 

6. Direction — This is a form of indirect referral, and again, one of the perceived 
functions of an information centre. It occurs when an information counsellor 
provides an inquirer with a telephone number and name of a person or agency to 
contact, as a way of answering his inquiry. The inquirer himself is expected to 
make the contact. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Easy, quick access to simple accurate information has become one of the most 
urgent needs of the 1970s. 

In an increasingly complex society, where changes are continuing to take place 
almost overnight, the inability of many individuals and groups to cope with the 
resulting confusion has created a significant social problem. 

To help people solve day=to-day problem;;, numoious voluntary and public 
agencies throughout the province are attempting to provide a variety of information 
services ... in the face of three major problems: 

(1) Such services can be useful only if people are aware they exist. Often those 
who need them most are least informed of their availability, 

(2) The number and variety of existing services often create confusion and 
m isunderstand i ng. 

(3) The introduction of electronic data processing has resulted in a one-way 
"information overload". Citizens need specific information quickly and a means of 
discussing it in terms of their own problems. 

Attempts to provide this type of rapid two-way communication have resulted in 
the development of community information centres. 



HOW CENTRES BEGAN 

Community Information Centres* though recent in Canada, began almost three 
decades ago in Great Britain where social workers, trying to help people through the 
dislocations of World War II, set up a series of local information centres called 
Citizens' Advice Bureaus. 

Today these CABs, as they are called, are an established fixture in British life. As 
a result of their information-giving and referral role, they have become a recognized 
intermediary link in a wide chain of specialized services, programs and institutions in 
the local community. They answer questions on a broad range of matters, are open 
to all social classes, and are usually located in the heart of a neighbourhood, close to 
public transportation. The National CAB Council provides the name, staff training, 
information manuals and back-up consultation to local centres. 

Neighbourhood Information Centres were initiated or expanded in the United 
States as part of the "war on poverty" program which began in 1964. Although 
quite different in conception, these centres serve many of the functions of the 
CABs in Britain. 

In Canada, the present information and referral system is not nearly as well 
organized as that of the British CABs and comprises a variety of structures. 

For example, many municipal governments have departments where individuals 
can bring problems on municipal services. In some local neighbourhoods, political 
parties have sponsored storefront and other types of information services. 



On me commercial level, information is dispensed by "hot line" radio programs, 
in newspaper columns, through professional, scientific and technical services; and 

even travel agencies. . . 

The result is a considerable variation in the quality, comprehensiveness, and 
accessibility of information services ... a factor which may well contribute to, as 
much as solve the problem of information overload . 

In an attempt to overcome these disadvantages, information centres which are 
non-government, general purpose and non-profit have sprung up within many 
communities. Many were originally welfare information services that have recently 
expanded their operations to serve the total community. 



HOW CENTRES OPERATE 



Basically, these centres greatly iwsemble the British CABs, acting as intermediaries 
between the general public and a wide range of specialized services and programs. 
Community Information Centres. 1 handle inquiries running the gamut from 
complaints about pollution levels, requests for welfare and free dental services, to 
replacing lost OXFAM knitting instructions. In many cases, calls are handled by 
referral to the appropriate service. 

Sometimes the information counsellor finds a simple information request m?y 
mask the need for a specific service. For example, one caller asked where she could 
find references to Canadian divorce legislation. In the course of directing her to the 
library, it became appropriate for the counsellor to give the caller the name of a 
family counselling agency in case she wished to discuss her marital situation fuither. 
Neighbourhood information centres have been initiated to serve specific areas or 
special groups within large urban centres. They are accessible to local residents who 
may be unaware of, or deterred from, using the central Community Information 

Service, 

Workers in neighbourhood centres are also more likely to go beyond information 
giving and referral, and provide a direct service to individuals or groups. . n is 
may vary from writing a letter on behalf of an inquirer to organizing a car pool tor 
senior citizens. 



GOVERNMENT INVOLVEMENT IN ONTARIO 

Since the war, government has become increasingly involved in programs designed 
to better the individual's way of life, e.g. employment, education and retraining, 
medical care, housing, legal aid and welfare, In recent years, research has increasingly 
emphasized the need for community information centres as a means of closing the 
gap between available services and the public they were designed to ^erve. 

1 Stewart and . "Community Information Centres; A Proposal for Canada in the 70’s". Thu report 

specifically refers to such centres as Community Information Centres. 
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Believing it must show some leadership in this field, me Government of Ontario 
decided to launch a preliminary investigation of its own possible role in establishing 
and operating such centres, 1 hus in April 1970, the Honourable Robert Welch, then 
rrovincisl Secretary and Minister of Citizenship, announced the present $50 000 
study as follows: ' ' 

Certainly an important aspect of citizen participation involves the 
awareness on the part of citizens themselves of the services and 
facilities available to them in their own community and province, 
and it is our intention to investigate the role which the Provincial 
Government might play in making this information more readily 
available on a community level. I n the coming year, then, we hope to 
establish — in partnership with other levels of government — centres 
across the province and evaluate their operation in terms of 
administrative and financial arrangements, use of professional and 
voluntary staff, client satisfaction, and other matters relating to the 
collection, organization, and dissemination of information for advice 
and referral purposes,” 

It was felt that the study could best be accomplished on a pilot basis by giving 
a series of non-recurring grants to aid new or existing centres in the province. Tin 
the Government would be in a position to gain first-hand data on the collection, 
organization and dissemination of information in the centres. It would be better able 
to determine the long-range implications of government involvement in community 
information centres, and to make recommendations. 



CHOOSING THE STUDY CENTRES 

Certain objectives and characteristics were envisioned by the Government for 
those centres involved in the pilot study. 

Objectives 

1 ) The. centres should collect, co-ordinate and provide information about existing 
services and facilities, both government and private. 

2) Service provided to the public should be confidential. 

3) When necessary, centres should provide advice as well as information. 

4) The centres should consider information services primarily as a means of 
preventing unnecessary economic and social loss. 

5) The centres should provide feedback information in order to identify service 
and resource gaps. 
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Characteristics 

1 -) c ■ 1 1 res should be neutral, objective and free from direct control either by 
government or an individual agency. 

2) To encourage broad use by aU people, they should not be identified with welfare 
or social action, 

3) As a link in the existing chain of government and voluntary services, they 
should co-operate with, rather than overlap, other agencies. 

4) The centres should be community-based to reflect local needs and support. 

5 ) Th e centres should be centrally located, easily accessible and open to all, 

6) When appropriate, the centres should be able to meet special language and 
cultural need 4 :. 

/) The centres should have follow-up procedures. 

8) Information on services, collected and utilized by the centre, should be made 
available to sponsoring bodies and other information centres. 



Allocation of Funds 

Once funds became available for the study, the application of the objectives and 
characteristics was extremely flexible, ... £ 

Communities wishing to participate in the study had to initiate a request for 
funds .and demonstrate commitment, whether by offering financial support, office 
facilities, or volunteer staff. Some provision for actual delivery of services had to be 
demonstrated. 2 

In all cases, it was understood that funds granted were contingent on easy govern- 
ment access to the information centre and on close co-operation in basic record- 
keeping. 



Financial Criteria 

Desirable though not absolute conditions for the allocation of funds were: 

1) A widely representative management board or committee to guide the centre, 
preferably separate and independent, 

2) A seat for one provincial representative as a non-voting board or committee 
member, 

3} Access to records, 

2 in Toronto, no conditions were imposed or suggested since out of a budget of more than $86,000 for the 
Community information Centre of Metro Toronto, the provincial government's participation amounted to only 
$4,000. 
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Pilot Study Centres 



Altogether, 15 provincial!'/ supported information centres are in operation and 
included in the research project: 



Earlscourt Area Information 
Project Centres at: 

Earlscourt Library 

Faith United Church 

ACLI in St, Alphonse's Church 

York Information Centre Toronto 

Thorncliffe Information Post Toronto 

Lawrence Heights Information Centre Toronto 



Four of the above centres — London, Hamilton, Ottawa and Toronto Community 
Information Centres ■ are central services. Several centres are new, sinice they were 
set up at the time of the provincial grant. The remaining are existing services which 
needed funds for expansion, support or co-ordination. 

Where appropriate — notably the larger centres such as Toronto, Hamilton and 
London — grants were made conditional on similar financial commitments from 
other levels of government and the private sector. The goal was to establish 
workable partnerships which would provide guidelines on the Provincial Govern- 
ment's future role. 

A key policy of the study has been to give researchers as broad an experience as 
possible for evaluation. Thus, centres were chosen which would reflect a wide and 
varied range of information services, as well as a total coverage of the province in 
terms of geography and population distribution. 

To date, more than 20 additional proposals to set up or support information 
centres have been received. Since all available funds have been allocated, these centres 
have not yet received provincial assistance. 



Dial-Aid 

Central Information Service 

Information London 

Information Centre 

Community Information Service 

Community Information Service and I ele-Care 

Community Information and Referral Centre 

Community Information Centre 



Brockville 

Hamilton 

London 

Orillia 

Ottawa 

St. Catharines 

Sault Ste. Mar 

Toronto 



RESEARCH METHODS 



The research methods used in this study were designed to help describe and evalu- 
ate the goals and operations of those Community Information Centres financed 
partly or wholly by provincial supporting grants in Ontario. 

Interview-Schedules 

To obtain systematic information about the various operating aspects of these 
centres, interview-schedules were developed for three different groups: 

1) Executive Directors: It was assumed thal the executive directors of all centres 
would be most knowledgeable about their actual goals, programs and day-to-day 
activities. All 15 were interviewed. In addition 33 board members were interviewed, 
based on a random selection of three from each of 1 1 centres. Four of the smaller 
centres do not have boards. 

2 ) Community Service Agencies: It was felt that the views of community service 
agencies were essential to an understanding of the role of information centres. The 
executive directors of 10 centres supplied lists of such agencies to whom they 
directed or referred inquiries. Again a selection was made at random and question- 
naires were mailed to 50 names, representing public and voluntary community 
service agencies. Some 36 completed returns were received. 

3) The Inquirers: Executive directors were requested to ask every fifth caller, jp 
to a maximum of 20 names, if he or she would be willing to be interviewed by 
telephone as part of the study. Two centres expressed concern about confidentiality, 
but the majority readily agreed to co-operate. Ethnic area projects, one centre in a 
smali city and the befriending centre in St. Catharines were excused from this phcsse 
because of special problems. From a list of 152 names submitted by the centres 106 
telephone interviews were conducted, 

A total of 190 interview-schedules were then available for tabulation and analysis. 



Control 

As a control measure, executives from 10 centres not receiving provincial grants 
were interviewed by telephone. The basic questionnaire developed for board mem- 
bers and directors was used, omitting questions on operational detail. 

Centres in this phase were selected to include: 

1 ) Various geographical areas of the province. 

2) Centres in local libraries. 

3) Neighbourhood information centres. 

4) Information centres with an action component. 

5) Centres offering information in specialized fields, such as mental health. 



Recording System 

Much of this report's statistical material, concerning volume and type of services, 
has been derived from computerized records maintained by each centre, The 
recording system is based on one developed some years ago by the Community 
Information Centre in Toronto, 

The standard form has categories with spaces for: Type of contact; type of 
inquiry; disposition of inquiry; service referred or directed to; and how the 
information centre was found. 

Each month the forms are sent to the Community Development Branch by the 
individual centres although, due to limited staff and time, some smaller centres have 
been unable to meet this requirement. 

The forms are then processed through a computer. "Print-outs'" are returned to 
the participating centres so they may have a clear record of their own situation. 

The purpose of this system is twofold : 

1) Tq provide an accurate record of the types of requests handled by the 
information centre. 

2) Eventually, to use this information as an instrument for measuring community 
service needs and trends. 

As the forms were developed for a large metropolitan city, they are not completely 
satisfactory for some centres. The categories are still being developed, and space has 
been left for local items. Some directors have been using a "double-bookkeeping 
system", filling out the standardized forms for the province and another set for their 
uwi i records. 

The materia! in this study, therefore, is based on statistical reports for June, 1971, 
from only eight of the 15 centres. However, these include almost all of the com- 
munity information centres and three neighbourhood centres. 



CONSULTATION 

Once the first draft of the three interview-schedules had been completed,. a meeting 
was held with the executive directors of all centres to obtain suggestions for 
improvement. 

A similar meeting was held to discuss the first draft of t hie report. Again, sugges- 
tions for change were incorporated in the final version. 

Consultations were held, during the early stages of the study, with officials of the 
Federal Department of the Secretary of State as well as Information Canada, 

In addition, continuous discussion with the staff of the provincial Community 
Development Branch has been extremely helpful in obtaining records and computer 
data for use in this study. 
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A CHANGING PROCESS 



Just as society is in a continuous state of change, so are the information services 
involved in this study. 

This report is based on a tabulation and analysis of the data obtained as outlined. 
But, as the development of information centres is relatively new in Ontario, 
changes were taking place in some centres even during the course of this study. 

The findings must be examined with this dynamic process in mind. 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE PRESENT SCENE 

The material in this chapter is based upon the assumption and evaluation of 
community information centres in Ontario requires information about qoals 
purposes, program characteristics, staffing, financial support and other aspects 
o these centres. The material then reflects the findings of interviews with the three 
respondent groups included in this study: Directors and board members of all 
community information centres, staff members of selected public, and voluntary 
service agencies and enquirers, 

A. Aims & Goals 

In this connection directors of ail community information centres included in this 
study, a total of 15, were asked to indicate what they considered to be the primary 
goal or goals of their centre. As indicated in the table below all directors of com- 
munity information centres indicated that information giving and direction and 
referral are primary goals of their centres. It was recognized that many other com- 
munity agencies also provide information as a part of their total program of 
service to the community. For the information centre, however, these functions are 
not secondary to some other service but are the central aspect of its operation 
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TABLE I 

AIMS & GOALS OF COMMUNITY INFORMATION CENTRES 



Aims & Goals 

1 , Information giving 

2, Direction &l referral 

3, Advice & counsell ing 

4, Identify unmet community needs 

5, Support establishment of neighbourhood centres 

6, Other 

Number =15 



Number of Respondents 

15 

15 

14 

9 

4 

3 



The provision of advice and counselling was also indicated by all directors with 
one exception, as a major goal of their centre. In most cases this advice and 
counselling tended to be short-term and over the telephone. It was usually done 
because in many instances, the inquirer was not able to define precisely the type of 
service he required. In these instances, attempts were usually made to determine the 
precise nature of the inquirer's problem and to make the proper referral. One 
director of a community information centre has stated the problem as follows- 
We are not a counselling service but in identifying the best resource for meeting a 
request, we may have to go deeper thar he first expressed inquiry." 

9 ■ . 
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The identification of unmet needs was seen as a major concern by nine of the 15 
directors of community information centres. The smaller centres usually located in 
smaller cities did not see this particular goal, "identification of unmet needs" as a 
strong concern. On the other hand, there were indications tha» some of these 
centres saw themselves as a kind of central clearing house for the total community, 
both professional and the general public. For example, some centres reported that 
they see their role as establishing contact between sources in the community and 
individuals in need of help. 

Although there was general agreement by directors of community service 
agencies in their perceptions of the goals and functions of community information 
centres, there were also important areas of disagreement. As indicated in Table 2, 
respondents representing community service agencies were not united in their 
perception of the purposes and goals of community information centres. For 
example, while all directors of community information centres indicated information 
giving as a primary goal, only 20 of 36 community service agency respondents 
indicated this choice. None of the community service agency respondents indicated 
advice and counselling as a perceived goal for all community information centres. 
The number of respondents from the two groups with respect to, "identifying unmet 
community needs" was also significantly different. 



TABLE II 

PERCEPTIONS OF GOALS BY INFORMATION CENTRES AND 
COMMUNITY SERVICE AGENCY RESPONDENTS 



A. Service Agency B, Directors of 

respondents Information 

Centres 







Number — 


36 


Number = 


15 






Number 


Per cent 


Number 


Per cent 


1) 


1 nformation 


20 


55.5 


15 


100.0 


2) 


Direction and Referral 


13 


36.1 


15 


100.0 


3) 


Advice and Counselling 


0 


0 . 


14 


93.3 


4) ' 


Identify Unmet Community 
Needs 


7 


19.4 


9 


60,0 


5) 


Support of Neighborhood 
Centres 


2 


5.5 


5 


33.3 

0 . 


6) 


Initiate Services to Fill Gaps 


3 


8.3 


0 . 


7) 


Help Public Use Community 
Resources, 


12 


33,3 


15 


100.0 


8) 


Others 


9 


25.0 


3 


20.0 



In summary, the findings of this section indicate a high degree of agreement with 
respect to the perception of goals by directors of community information centres. 
The perception of goals by the directors of community service agencies on the 
other hand, were characterized by scattered responses which seemed to indicate some 
unawareness or confusion about the purposes and goals of community information 
centres. 

B. Volume and Type of Services Provided by Community Information Centres 

The condition that the centres should cr' .act, co-ordinate and provide information 
about existing services and facilities, wn jne of the criteria used by the Provincial 
Government in making decisions as to whether or not funds should be allocated to a 
specific community information centre. /Access to these . acords was considered to 
be important in the study of their role and function in the community. An evaluation 
of the services of the community information centres, therefore, must include an 
analysis of the types of services required, sources and methodsof referral and the num- 
ber of individuals served during a given period of time. For the purposes of this 
study, the June 1971 records of eight of the community information services 
included in this study were analysed. For a variety of reasons, seven of the centres 
were' not able to provide records at that time. This fact should be kept in mind when 
considering the description and analysis of the volume and the type of services pro- 
vided by community information centres included in this study, 

TABLE III 



SOURCES OF CONTACTS: 
Community Information Centres (June, 1971) 



Source 


Number 


Per cent 


General Public 


4819 


77.3 


Heaim, Welfare and Recreation Agencies 


686 


11.0 


Other Government Services 


199 


3.2 


Professions & Associations 


387 


6,2 


Business & Labour 


131 


2.1 


Neighborhood Information Centres 


12 


.2 


Number = 6234 (recorded) TOTAL 


6234 


100.0 



As indicated in Table 1 1 1, health, welfare and recreation agencies, both public and 
voluntary, plus other government services, make considerable use of the information 
centres. However, the overwhelming number of inquiries are received from the 
general public. Directors of community information centres, however, indicate that 
the above figures relating to the general public may be somewhat misleading. They 
report that a significant number of the "general public" category may include 
representatives from government and voluntary agencies. This impression, of course. 
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cannot be checked since information centres do not require that inquirers identify 

themseiv/es. ^ community information centres by professionals and assoctations 
varies by type of centre. The central community information centres report a higher 
incidence of use by professional qroups than do the neighborhood centres. 

The inddence of contact with community information centres by neighborhood 
centres "eflects 6 the fact that only one neighborhood centre submitted statistical 
reports of contacts with central services. 



TABLE IV 



METHODS OF CONTACTING INFORMATION CENTRES (JUNE, 1971) 



Method of Contact 



Number of Contacts 



Per cent 



Telephone 
Interview 
Correspondence 
Answering Service 



5027 

794 

46 

380 



80.5 

12.7 

.7 

6.1 



Number = 6247 



TOTAL 



6247 



100.0 



As indicated in Table IV, a large majority of inquirers use the telephone as t he 
method of contacting information services. Telephone interviews, as one director of 
r c ent?al < service Tndicated, tend to take much less time than personal interviews 
NeiXourhood centres on the other hand, stressed personal contact and oca! 
involvement and would tend to attract a preponderance of inquirers who walk in 

1 per cent of inquiries are handled by after-hours answering services, 
particularly by central services in the larger cities, is of considerable significance^ 
Oniv the lamer centres are able to maintain an after-hours answering service. The 
per cent would probably be much higher if other centres had the funds to keep their 
centres open longer hours or to afford a 24-hour answering service. 



Volume and Type of Inquiries 

The tabulations of information requested of community and neighborhood 
information centres during the month of June, 1971, reveals that a wide variety of 
needs were expressed by inquirers. Many of these needs were met by the provision of 
information by the information centre staff. This of course does not mean that the 
staff initially possessed all required information. It was frequently ^ n^ssaryjofend 
considerable amounts of time digging up information on behalf of inquirers On 
some occasions it was necessary to make from three to a dozen eep °ne , 
order to obtain this information. Approximately one-quarter of all revests ; fo 
information was handled by professional or volunteer staff without the n.c y 
for referral or direction. (See Table V.) 
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TABLE V 



VOLUME AND TYPE INQUIRIES 



Inquiries for 

Service 

Information only 
TOTAL 



Number 



4801 

1426 



622? 



Per cent 



100.0 



77.1 

22.9 



The remaining three-quarters of all inquirers required a more sophisticated assess- 
ment and referral by the information counsellor. Several directors of centres pointed 
out that straight informal o giving alone is not sufficient for meeting the needs of 
the majority of inquirers. It was reported that many inquirers are not able to 
formulate their real concerns and that considerable skill and sensitivity may be 
required to determine the real problem. 

A comprehensive knowledge of other community resources is essential in order for 
the information counsellor to meet the needs of these inquirers. Some respondents 
indicated that adequate knowledge and understanding of community service re- 
sources requires more than merely collecting files of brochures and other printed 
material. Personal contact with the staffs of community service agencies is essential 
to an understanding of their ability to meet the needs of many inquirers. 

The number and type of inquiries received by community information centres 
are summarized in several categories and presented in Table VI. 



TABLE VI 



CATEGORY OF INQUIRY 



Eight Community Information Centres 



Information Requested 


Number of Inquirers 


Per Cent 


Accommodation 


454 


7,3 


Adjustment-Family, 1 individual 


196 


3,1 


Child Welfare 


419 


6.7 


Employment- Vocational 


237 


3.8 


Financial 


1 116 


17.9 


Health, Physical, Mental 


740 


1 1,9 


Home Services 


160 


2.6 


Landlord and Tenant 


104 


1,7 


Consumer 


243 


3.9 


Education 


283 


4,5 


Legal 


93 


1.5 


General 


857 


13,7 


Dental Care 


18 


.3 


Government Service Information 


146 


2.3 


Recreation and Vacation 


647 


10.4 


Immigration and Citizenship 


54 


0,9 


Pollution 


24 


0.4 


Other 


447 


7,2 


TOTAL 


6238 


100,0 


While a wide variety of needs are 


listed in the table, it is significant 


that the 



largest single group of inquirers is concerned with financial needs. The data 
suggests that these inquirers are concerned chiefly with problems of eligibility for 
general welfare assistance. Physical and mental health, recreation and vacation and 
housing needs also rank high in this list of inquiries received by eight of the fifteen 
community information centres included in this study, 

C. Direction and Referral 

As indicated in the previous section, much of the information and services 
required by inquirers ~annot be provided by the community information centres. 
Many of the services are operated under the auspices of government agencies; others 
are provided by local voluntary community groups. It is essential then that the 
community information centre direct and refer inquirers to the appropriate 
voluntary or public agency. A total of 4,238 inquirers were referred or directed to 
these services during the month of June, 1971, by the eight information centres which 
filed monthly statistical reportswith the Community Development Branch. In view of 
the rather long list of .agencies to which referrals were made, only those receiving 
the largest number of referrals are included in Table VII. 






TABLE VII 



SERVICES TO V\/HICH INQUIRERS WERE REFERRED OR DIRECTED 
Referred to 



Service 



Municipal Welfare 
Dept, of Family and Soc 
Canada Manpower 
Public Health 
Senior Citizens Housing 
Family Service Assn* 

Day Nurseries 

Recreational or Educational Facilities 
Other Health Services 
Other Municipal Services 
National Health and Welfare and 
other Federal Services 
I mnnigration 

Ontario Dept, of Labour, Legal Aid, 
Ontario Housing and other 
Provincial Services 



Number 


Per cent 


671 


15.8 


70 


1.7 


62 


1.5 


159 


3,8 


113 


2.8 


1 14 


2.7 


1 12 


2.6 


355 


8.4 


227 


5.4 


184 


4.3 


171 


4.0 


39 


0.9 


311 


7,4 




inquirers wte ^rectefcr R2£d f, HI? - ' , PlC ?” ° f - *» a " ncies to which 
represent adequately the focus nf rL - . P°^? n 5 10 p °int out that it does not 

one nei g hbour?d'Uy!cXor^^ 

cerned with consumer infnrma+.s , , P 0r C0n ^ °* its inquiries were con- 
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